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the views of the Government on questions of this kind. As
soon as they looked to precedents, they would find that all exist-
ing impositions had sprung up in the last two reigns. Up to
the accession of Mary, none had been levied since the time of
Richard II. Important as this intermission would appear to a
statesman, it was not likely to be regarded by a lawyer as being
of any great consequence. The only question for him would
be whether the prerogative in dispute had been detached from
the Crown by any means .which the law was bound to recognise.
That it had been so detached by Act of Parliament there can
be no reasonable doubt whatever. But it must be acknowledged
that it is difficult to lay our hands on more than one or two
statutes the language of which is so explicit as not to admit of
being explained away, and that even these are open to the
objections of men who had come to a foregone conclusion
before they read them. Our ancestors in the thirteenth and
fourteenth centuries were not careful to lay down general
principles, and generally contented themselves with stipulations
that no duties should be laid upon the wools, woolfells, and
leather, which were at that time the favourite objects of the
King's rapacity.

If indeed the judges had looked upon the history of those
times as we are able to do, they would have perceived at a
Arguments glance that such objections were utterly unworthy of
tSSai pre- attention. They would have seen the English con-
cedents, stitution marching steadily onwards under the in-
fluence of a great principle, and they would have interpreted
every verbal difficulty in accordance with the law by which the
progress of the nation was governed. But these things were
hidden from them. They had been brought up under a
different system from that under which England had grown in
vigour in the days of the Plantagenets, and they required strict
and unimpeachable evidence that the King did not still retain
all that had once been his. Even the fact that the early kings
had been accustomed continually to violate the law, and had
so made it necessary that new statutes should be from time to
time enacted in order to keep them under restraint, was dealt
with by the judges as if it had been evidence in favour of the